CHAPTER II

A SEA CARDE OF THE SIXTEENTH
CENTURY
HE science of cartography in the early
years of Queen Elizabeth's long
reign was neither accurate nor organ-
ised. Those seamen, whose natural
bent was navigation as distinct from
trade and piracy, whose minds stored
up extensive and peculiar knowledge
of winds and currents, who set down,;
as accurately as they knew how, the latitudes of the
various headlands they sighted, and who were noting,
in some perplexity, the variation of the magnetic needle
in different areas of the ocean, had no inducement to
offer their own special knowledge to the public. Those
who were likely to benefit by such publicity were com-
petitors and rivals; the rest of the world was not yet
ready to reward the scientific investigator.
Nevertheless, something did get done in this way
and spread among the brethren of the craft. It would
soon become worth while to the merchants of such
enterprises as the Muscovy Company and the Levant
Company that their captains should have accessible
all possible information on such charts as they used. So
came into use what was known as a "sea carde," a sheet
of sheepskin stretched flat and smooth, with a few
definitely known coasts outlined in ink and a scale of
latitudes laid across. On this the navigator would lay
out his course with the lands he raised, many of them